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Whe Sixth UN Assembly 


‘he sixth General Assembly of the 
ted Nations adjourned February 5 
rr 81 days of important debate and 
‘e significant actions. It has been 
eed the ‘“‘propaganda assembly,’’ and 
st if not all its actions were taken 
fh an eye on the propaganda effect 
nm the one-third of the world caught 
between the West and the Soviets. 
tthout doubt the most significant fact 
‘ut this Assembly is the emergence of 
etermined neutralism on the part of 
fab nations. Significantly the Arab 
+ rarely voted with the West on any 
mitical question. Neither did it vote 
@h the Soviet on many such occasions, 
. expressed its solidarity and opposi- 
to both by abstentions. 

‘he propaganda campaign was initi- 
«d even before the Assembly opened. 
2 United States had made known its 
ention to introduce again the question 
disarmament, which had been first 
jected at the opening of the fifth 
sembly by President Truman’s plea. 
e only concrete action taken by the 
‘lier Assembly was to set in motion 
esses which were consumated in the 
th Assembly by merging the two com- 
-ssions on armaments. But this address 
Mr. Truman was the opening gun in 
mew effort to take the initiative away 
fhm Russia in the ‘‘peace’’ campaign. 
he debate on disarmament was long, 
er and acrimonious. Final action 
w a new Disarmament Commission set 
with a code of instructions advocated 
the Western powers and the Russian 
unter-proposals rejected. But it is 
enificant that in addition to the five 
mmunist votes in opposition were 
ven abstentions, the Arab bloc plus 
rrgentina. Whether any progress can 
made toward reduction of the increas- 
-gly heavy armaments is yet to be seen. 
he Commission is under instructions to 
ibmit its first report by June 1, 1952. 
A second action of the Assembly was 
» adopt plans for relief and rehabilita- 
on of the nearly 900,000 Arab refugees 
ho fled their homes in Palestine during 
ye Arab-Israeli war and are now scrat- 
syed in Arab countries. The Assembly 
roted $250,000,000, all but $50,000,000 
be used to help these refugees re-estab- 
sh themselves in settled life. But even 
n such a humanitarian act as this the 
1ajor conflicts of our day were manifest. 
‘he most obvious was that of the Arab 
‘loc and Israel. The former determined 
bo secure approval of its policy demand- 
mg that these refugees be re-settled in 
[heir former homes, that is, in Israel, 
(Cont’d. on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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Yale School Scholarships 


Yale University announces the ten- 
th annual session of its Summer School 
of Alcohol Studies for July 6-31, 1952, 
under the direction of Dr. Selden D. 
Baeon. The school will be held at 
New Haven, Connecticut and will fea- 
ture approximately 67 lectures by out- 
standing scientific authorities, 12 
seminar sessions and a number of spe- 
cial group discussions, together with 
individual conference periods. The 
school is open to teachers and school 
administrators, physicians, psycholo- 
gists, clergymen and religious workers, 
nurses, social workers, law enforce- 
ment workers and others in allied oc- 
eupations. A few scholarships are 
available to qualified clergymen. For 
information write to Department of 
Social Welfare, 222 South Downey 
Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. All 


Disciple scholarships must be cleared 
through this office. 


Peoria Institute 


The first Illinois Institute on Social 
Education and Action was held under 
the auspices of the Illinois Commission 
on Christian Action and Community 
Service in the West Bluff Christian 
Church, Peoria, February 11-12, with the 
Department of Social Welfare cooperat- 
ing. Barton Hunter was host pastor. 
Forty persons from churches within a 
radius of 60 miles of Peoria were in at- 
tendance. The program centered on the 
relation of the church to community fam- 
ily problems and on American and 
United Nations relations in the Far East. 
W. Elbert Starn, of St. Louis and Jose- 
ph King, director of Neighborhood House 
in Peoria, served as resource leaders in 
the field of community family life and 
Dr. Harold E. Fey, managing editor of 
The Christian Century, recently returned 
from a two and half month trip to 
Korea and the Far East, led discussions 
on Far Eastern affairs. James A. Crain, 
executive secretary of the Department of 
Social Welfare, led the session devoted 
to organization, programs and materials 
in social education and action for the 
local church. Other participants were 
Miss Gertrude Hill, of Decatur, Mrs. T. 
W. Simer, chairman of the Commission, 
Robert Lemon of Chicago, Miss Norma 
C. Brown of Mt. Sterling, W. D. Peter- 
son of Cuba, Mrs. Myrtle Park Storm 
of Peoria, and T. W. Simer of Harvey. 
The commission voted to hold another 
institute in the autumn. 
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Regional Workshops 
On World Order 


The 1952 program of Regional Work- 
shops on World Order was _ initiated 
under the direction of Dr. Walter W. 
Sikes of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare with workshops at Buffalo, New 
York on January 21-22, Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania, January 24-25, and Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, February 18-19. 


The program of each of the workshops 
was built around four problems — the 
problem of security, the problem of hun- 
ger, the problem of freedom, and the 
problem of education and action. 


The Buffalo workshop was under the 
general supervision of Sam R. Freeman, 
pastor of the Park Avenue Christian 
Church of East Orange, N.J., chairman 
of the New York-New Jersey Commission 
on Social Education and Action. Re- 
source persons were Walter W. Sikes, 
who served as director, Dr. John Fergu- 
son of Penn State College, who led the 
discussion on the problem of security, 
Green Richard Katangole, editor of 
E'bifa, Kampala, Uganda, Africa, who led 
the discussion on the problem of hunger, 
Dr. Oliver Schroeder of Western Reserve 
University Law School, who served as 
resource leader on the problem of free- 
dom. Other participants were James 
G. Saylor, minister of the Forest Ave- 
nue Christian Church, Buffalo, Harry 
T. Bridwell, pastor of Central Christian 
Church, Buffalo, Mrs. Fred White, execu- 
tive secretary of the Buffalo United 
Council of Church Women, and Kelsie G. 
Martin, pastor of the University Chris- 
tian Church, who also served as_ host, 
Robert M. Brill, director of social service 
of the Buffalo Council of Churches, and 
James A. Crain, of Indianapolis, execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of So- 
cial Welfare. 


The Wilkinsburg workshop followed 
the same program pattern, with Dr. John 
H. Ferguson again leading the discus- 
sion on the problem of security, Dr. 
Channing Liem, Advisor on Korean Af- 
fairs to the American Military Govern- 
ment in Korea (1946-1949) and now 
professor of political science in Pennsyl- 
vania State College for Women, Dr. 
Oliver Schroeder, Rev. Franklin Payne, 
Rev. David A. Rowan, Rev. Clarence 
H. Schnars, Walter J. Rome, J. V. 
Schrock, Dr. William Vivrett, and Edson 
Sower director of the Christian Village 
Mission in Greece, as participants. 


As we go to press the workshop at 
Independence, Kansas is in session and 
will be reported in a later issue. 
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Today Your Son — Tomorrow? 


Under the above title the Council 
Against Conscription has published a 
small pamphlet reviewing the plans and 
policies of the military authorities as 
they have been revealed in public state- 
ments, documents and Congressional 
hearings relative to the drafting of wo- 
men for military service. These state- 
ments reveal, says the Council, that if 
Congress approves universal military 
training ‘‘the Army will turn its 
tremendous resources toward achieving 
the next item on its program for militar- 
izing America — conscription of wo- 
men.’’ The statement is signed by Hugh 
A. Brimm, executive secretary of the 
Social Service Commission of the Sou- 
thern Baptist Convention, Louis Brom- 
field, author, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, New York, Rabbi Robert 
Gordis, Mrs. Mary Shadow Hill, 
Tennessee State legislator, William J. 
Millor, 8. J., Alonzo F. Meyers, chairman 
of the department of higher education, 
New York University, Mrs. Alexander 
Stewart, national president of the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, and Mrs. James D. Wyker, 
chairman Central Department of United 
Church Women of the National Council 
of Churches. 


The statement reveals that various 
Pentagon officials have issued propagan- 
da statements calculated to lay the 
ground work for a draft of women, 
that the Army hag employed women to 
work up sentiment for such a program 
and that leaders of women’s groups have 
been brought to the Pentagon for in- 
doctrination by off-the-record discussions 
in order to pass the ‘‘word down through 
the world of women, not in quotation 
marks, but as something very authentic.’’ 
Even the commission studying universal 
military training has qualified its state- 
ments regarding the drafting of women 
by stating that exclusion of women at 
this time is for ‘‘practical reasons.”’ 
What seemed fantastic a few years ago— 
something only the Soviet Russians and 
their satellites would do — now appears 
not only possible but probable, if the 
proponents of universal military train- 
ing have their way. 
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Washington Round-Up 


Protestant Power: Seldom has Prot- 
estant America been aroused to political 
action as it has been by the President’s 
determination to re-establish diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. While the 
President does not appear to be intimi- 
dated by this reaction, and still threatens 
to send another nomination to the Senate, 
the wave of opposition seems to assure 
at least a stalemate if the Vatican issue 
is revived. Universal Military Training 
is another issue with deep religious 
significance. As in the past the opposi- 
tion of Protestant churches is nearly 
unanimous. Churchmen’s letters oppos- 
ing the new effort to establish a perma- 
nent UMT have filled Congressional mail 
boxes. This caused Chairman Richard 
Kussell (D. Ga.) of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee to issue a special plea 
to veterans groups to deluge Congress 
with letters to offset those of the relig- 
lous groups. 

UMT Action: A final drive is sche- 
duled in March to push the UMT bill 
through both houses of Congress. Despite 
the fact that no church, farm, labor, edu- 
cational or women’s organization favors 
the adoption of the permanent UMT plan 
recommended by the National Security 
Training Commission, the outcome is still 
in doubt. Firm opposition to the bill is 
expected in the House where such legisla- 
tion has always been stoutly opposed. 
In the Senate, observers here are pre- 
dicting less trouble, with passage of the 
bill likely. The exact content of the 
legislation may vary considerably from 
the original 6 months of training, and 
744 years of reserve duty proposed by 
the Commission. Already several a- 
mendments have been offered which 
would start the UMT program in the 
near future instead of after the emer- 
gency, as proposed by the Commission. 
The military political strategy now will 
be to approve any vote-catching device 
so long as the final bill contains the 
long sought objective of permanent 
peacetime conscription. 


Inquor Advertising: The liquor lobby 
is moving its considerable resources to 
Washington to defeat legislation 
(8.2444) which would prohibit radio 
and television advertisements of distilled 
spirits for beverage purposes. This legis- 
lation was introduced by Chairman Ed- 
win C. Johnson (D. Colo.) of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Religious and temperance groups 
have already testified in support of 
Senator Johnson’s bill and the alcoholic 
beverage interests are, of course, oppos- 
ing it. Information may be obtained by 
writing Senator Johnson, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


Conscientious Objectors: Draft regu- 
lations covering classification procedure 
end a work program for conscientious 


objectors are about ready to be published. 


COs asking for complete exemption from 
inilitary service will be assigned to work 
of ‘‘national health, safety or interest” 
for a period of 24 months at regular 
wages for non-profit organizations or 
local, state or federal government agen-— 
cies. The work will be away from the) 
CO’s home community in most cases. 

Pacifist Immigration Barrier: Ameri- 
can Legion pressure is again being placed 
on .Congress to upset the Supreme 
Court’s decisions allowing pacifists to be- 
come naturalized citizens of the United 
States. In the Girouard and Cohnstaedt 
decisions the Court made it possible for 
a conscientious objector to military serv- 
ice to take the oath of allegiance to this 
country. Legislation (8.2055) amend- 
ing the Internal Security Act of 1950 
would void the Court’s action, making 
the bearing of arms a requirement for 
naturalization. This legislation before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and HR 
5678, a less extreme bill, before the House 
Judiciary Committee, is being pushed by 
the Legion and may receive consideration 
this session. 


Migrant Labor: Chairman Hubert 
Humphrey’s Senate Labor Subcommittee 
has started hearings on America’s most 
embarrassing rural slum problem—the 
plight of migrant laborers of the South- 
west. The Division of Home Missions 
of the National Council of Churches 
and a Bishop’s Committee of the Cath- 
ole Church were among the leaders of 
a study exposing the pitiful pay, housing 
and educational standards of these post- 
war ‘‘Okies.’’ Clergymen of all faiths 
ministering to these people who work 
on the farms of the ‘‘great Southwest’’ 
have condemned these working condi- 
tions and called on the government to 
set minimum wage, health, and social 
security standards. The recommenda- 
tions of the church and other groups 
who have studied this problem are con- 
tained in the report of the President’s 
Committee on Migrant Labor which wi 
be used as a basis for new legislation. 
The hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee will probably continue through April. 


Oil For Education: Senator Hill (D. 
Ala.) and 18 other Senators have intro- 
duced legislation which would make $50 
million in royalties from oil and gag 
properties in coastland waters available 
for education in the 48 states. This bill 
known as ‘‘the Interim Tidelands Oil 
Bill’? conforms with the recent Supreme 
Court ruling that this valuable property 
belongs to the United States rather than 
to the individual states adjacent to whose 
shores it is located. Other legislation in 

Jongress would reverse the Court’s de- 
cision and turn the properties over 
to the states. The legislation by Senator 
Hill is designed to use earnings from 
the submerged oil and gas lands for all 
of the states through their educational 
programs. 


RA.F. 
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| In, 1952 
} On Social Frontiers 
punt U.S. Out of U.N. Isolationism 
“ns to the U.S. in an organized form 
the creation of the Nation-wide 
mittee for withdrawal from the 
fed Nations At a meeting of the 
nittee in Chicago on January 6, 
John T. Wood (R. Idaho), honorary 
“man and sponsor of a resolution now 
‘ing in the House foreign affairs 
mittee for U.S. withdrawal from the 
‘national organization, told his 
rers that the U.N. is a ‘‘masg delu- 
? that is draining the nation’s 
sury, threatening to undermine the 
titution through global treaties, and 
failed to halt the spread of commu- 
He especially warned against 
ication of the genocide treaty and 
convention on human rights. Mr. 
-d’s committee for isolationism is at 
ent a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
but it could become a dangerous 
ne if Americans forget that they 
in ‘‘One World.”’ 
* 
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Has Happened Here! We said it 
d happen only in Hitler’s Germany. 
ouldn’t possibly happen here! But 
Fas happened here. The United Press 
‘rts that books in the Sapulpa (Okla.) 

school library dealing with soci- 
n and socialistic subjects were taken 
a the reference shelves and burned 
he instance of a women’s civic group. 
women had been appointed by the 
ulpa board of education to examine 
rence works used by students. The 
mittee found certain books objection- 

: beeause of their discussion of soci- 

n or socialistic theories. The chair- 
a of the board of education reported 
; the investigation was thorough, even 
studying the background of certain 
thors. We do not know what books 
e burned. Nor is that important. 
ning of books because we disagree 
th their ideas is a relic of medievalism. 
* sincere sympathy to Sapulpa high 
ol students whose right to informa- 
1 about one of the critical issues of our 
e is limited by the prejudices of an 
Mamed ‘‘women’s civic group.’’ Our 
ripathy also to Sapulpa high school 
hers who must henceforth make sure 
‘t all of their references are to books 
t bear the Nihil Obstat and Imprima- 


of these censors. 
* * Ed 


‘Men of Extinction.’’ Distillers who 
end thousands of dollars advertising 
t ‘‘Men of Distinction’’ drink their 

ors carefully avoid the other side of 
s picture. But Dr. E. M. Jellinek, for- 
r director of the Yale School of Alco- 

Studies and now chairman of the In- 
“national Committee on Alcohol Prob- 
ns of the Mental Health Section of 
3 World Health Organization, says 
at there are 3,800,000 problem drinkers. 
sree million alcoholics out of 67,000,000 
tars of alcoholic beverages, says Dr. 
[llinek, means 3,960 alcoholics per 
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Analyzing Freedom — 
A Book Review 


A Free Dynamic Society, a round 
table discussion. 91pp. $1.00.* 
It is a notable event when eight prom- 
inent American educators, journalists, 
authors, consultants and industrialists 
are called together by The Advertising 
Council to spend an entire day discus- 
sing the basic elements of a free, dyna- 
mic society, but it is an even more im- 
portant event when the _ discussants 
include such men as Paul Hoffman, for- 
mer president of the Studebaker Corpor- 
ation, former ECA administrator and 
currently president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, Chester I. Barnard, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and General 
Education board, Edwin D. Canham, 
editor of Christian Science Monitor, 
Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brook- 
lyn College and Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation, and Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. And 
when the group stays together from 9:30 
in the morning until 5:30 in the after- 
noon, with time out for lunch, and holds 
throughout the day an audience of more 
than one hundred invited guests, includ- 
ing foreign industrialists and journalists, 
their conclusions merit attention. 

Surveying the changes which have 
taken place in American life since 1900, 
the panel listed ten important areas of 
progress. There was general agreement 
that our society exists to provide the 
individual with equality and with cer- 
tainty of opportunity for spiritual and 
material growth and to promote condi- 
tions which challenge the individual to 
realize his capacities. The group also 
agreed that America is fundamentally 
a religious society governed by a secular 
state, that citizenship is characterized by 
a sense of responsibility to the commu- 
nity, that our society is politically de- 
centralized, that we are more favorable 
to change than the people of older lands, 
that leadership in America is moral in 
the sense that it is responsible to the 
people, whereas such is not the case in 
totalitarian countries. There will be less 
agreement on the part of the intelligent 
leader with the view that our social order 
is free from envy that we tend toward 
a classless society, that the right to in- 
dividual property is basic to our way 
of life (What about the millions who are 
propertyless?), and that competetive 
enterprise is ‘‘an indispensable pillar 
of American society.’? Each of these 
conclusions needs some qualifications, but 
on the whole the panel presented an in- 
telligent and sparkling discussion of the 
basic elements of a free society from the 
standpoint of the liberally-minded, soci- 


ally aware free enterpriser. 

*Order from Sales Literature, 222 S. Downey, 
RC 
100,000 of the population 20 years old 
and over. ‘This is the highest rate in 


the world. 


Baby Clothes 
Gratefully Received 


For some eighteen months the depart- 
inent of social welfare has been sending 
shipments of baby clothes to Hilfswerk 
at Stuttgart, Germany. Hilfswerk is the 
Protestant relief and _ rehabilitation 
agency which distributes supplies and 
otherwise ministers to the needs of ref- 
ugees. The receipt of each shipment is 
always acknowledged with a letter of 
deep appreciation. We have received the 
following acknowledgement of a_ ship- 
ment of layettes which left Indianapolis 
the last of December. 


‘“We beg to extend our cordial grati- 
tude to all the donors of these highly 
welcome and beautiful gifts. Baby things 
are still very short, above all in the Rus- 
sian zone where they still have clothing 
ration cards and the items offered are 
not only scarce and dear but of very 
poor quality. In West Germany every- 
thing is obtainable, of course, but there 
are millions who have no chance to buy 
them because of the high prices. There 
is an alarming situation in the area 
along the zonal border where a monthly 
thousand individuals from the Russian 
zone seek refuge in the Federal Repub- 
lic. Public welfare payments and volun- 
tary gifts from Germans are utterly in- 
adequate to furnish these unfortunate 
people with a fair chance for a new 
start in life, after they have sacrificed 
their belongings to the freedom of this. 
side of the Iron Curtain. Therefore the 
church relief organizations are still most 
grateful for every gift from aboard 
which help us to help the poorest of the 
poor among us.”’ 


Heifers For Relief 


The Heifer Project Committee, an in- 
terfaith organization for rehabiliation, 
continues to ship animals to needy and 
devasted areas. 

The HPC has sent 781 heifers to Ger- 
many which is about 65% of the 1200 
quota set for that country by the Commit- 
tee. An air cargo of registered breeding 
stock was sent to Ecuador in 1951. Calls 
for help still keep coming—cows for the 
refugee farmers in Western Germany — 
a new refugee settlement in Southern 
France needs heifers — a plea for much 
needed dairy goats to Eastern Germany. 
Also, the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency (UNKRA) is co- 
operating with the HPC in launching 
a milk goat project for Korea. ‘‘The 
need there is beyond words,’’ says Rev. 
D. N. Lutz, agricultural missionary 
(Presbyterian) in Korea for 31 years, 
‘‘in that country there remain not more 
than 400 milking goats.’’ $50 will send 
a goat. Shipments will not start until 
after an armistice has been signed, but 
funds are now being sought to launch 


the project. es 
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and Israel resisting every effort to impose 
such a policy. The disposition of the 
Arab nations toward the leadership of 
the West was shown here in their success- 
ful insistence upon major modifications 
in the U.S.-Turco-United Kingdom- 
French original resolution to the effect 
that repatriation be recognized as a right. 
Repeatedly the Arab spokesmen insisted 
that until these people are returned to 
their homes they will remain the respon- 
sibility of the United Nations. 


There were two other actions of the 
Assembly in which it appeared that the 
leadership of the West, especially of the 
United States, has considerably declined. 
The first was the stubborn position of 
the USA that Greece be elected to the 
Security Council against the Soviet-spon- 
sored candidate Byelorussia. It re- 
quired 19 ballots for the United States 
to rally sufficient support to elect Greece. 
The support of the member states for the 
Communist representative as against 
Greece did not indicate sympathy for 
the Soviet but only their view that 
a ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement’? made some 
years ago that the Security Council con- 
tain an Eastern European representative 
was in spirit, if not in letter, being 
violated by US insistence on Greece. In 
the end the United States won the vote, 

but competent observers have commented 

that she lost considerable prestige in the 
fight. The opposition here was not so 
much the Arab bloe as that of the West- 
ern allies. 


Perhaps the major defeat for the lead- 
ership of the USA came in the contest 
over admission of new members. The 
applications for admission to membership 
in the United Nations of thirteen states 
have failed of approval in previous As- 
semblies. Five of these have never been 
able to muster the necessary seven votes 
in the Security Council, which must 
recommend admissions to the Assembly. 
They are Albania, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Outer Mongolia — all 
Soviet-oriented states. Eight non-Com- 
munist nations have received this neces- 
sary vote but have been vetoed by the 
Soviet Union. These are Finland, Italy, 
Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, Austria, Cey- 
lon, and Nepal. Libya, which has just 
become a sovereign state under UN gnid- 
ance, is the fourteenth state seeking ad- 
mission. 


Russia proposed that all of these be 
admitted on bloc, which proposal was 
vigorously opposed by the United States. 
Yhe debate took place in the Political 
Committee, which has the same composi- 
tion as does the Assembly itself. Mr. 
Ernest Gross, USA delegate to this Com- 
iaittee, contended, among other things, 
“Tf the bargain is closed and all the 
friends of the Soviet Union are now 
admitted,’’ that the West have lost its 
bargaining power when admission of 
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cther states come up and accused Russia 


in advance of planning, in such event, 


to ‘‘invent’’ new ‘‘synthetic states’’ to 
pair off with Western sponsored eandi- 
dates. He called this policy of Russia 
‘blackmail’? and declared that the USA 
would never submit to a policy of bloc 
admissions. The Committee sided with 
the Soviet in the first major defeat of 
the West by a vote of 21 against 12, with 
25 abstentions. Since a two-thirds vote 
of the Assembly itself is required to 
admit a new member, the action of the 
Political Committee failed of adoption. 
In this contest the United States failed 
to carry with it either the Arab bloc or 
the Latin American states. 

Another significant shift of power in 
the UN was indicated by the fact that 
the oft-repeated and always rejected de- 
mand of the Soviet Union for a Big Five 
peace pact was rejected this time by the 
smallest vote recorded in the three years 
it has been before the Assembly. By 
reason of the abstention of the Asian and 
Arab states the West was able to muster 
only 35 votes against it — just five more 
than a majority. 

Writing from Paris on January 26 the 
New York Times correspondent, Thomas 
J. Hamilton commented on this general 
attitude of the Arab nations of a ‘‘plague 
on both your houses’’ as being ‘‘extreme- 
ly disappointing to the Western powers.’’ 
He adds that, with the exception of the 
Philippines and Thailand, ‘‘delegates in 
the huge area from Iran to Southeast 
Asia displayed an attitude that may force 
a reconsideration of the policies being 
followed by Washington, London and 
Parig. | 

The West is still able to carry its major 
policies in the United Nations. But these 
are some of the signs — perhaps even 
portents — that in the one-third of the 
world where today’s struggle will likely 
be finally settled our leadership is being 


seriously questioned. 
W.W.S. 


U.N. Technieal Assistance 
Program 


While representatives of the nations 
go on with their name-calling in the ses- 
sions of the United Nations political 
organs, some important contributions to 
human welfare are being made by other 
U.N. agencies. The Technical Assistance 
Administration, for example, has sent 
1000 experts to the far corners of the 
earth to give aid to underdeveloped areas 
requesting such help. The expanded 
technical assistance program calls for 
about $20 million annually and its proj- 
ects vary from an irrigation plant in 
Israel to making hoes for Afghanistan 
farmers. Also, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
made 21 loans totaling $300 million in 
1951, $37 million was spent for Palestine 
refugees and $11 million by the Chil- 
dren’s Emergeney Fund. 
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Liquor On The Radio And TV: 


Robert Fangmeier in his ‘‘ Washingto: 
Round-Up’’ column in this issue cal 
attention to 8.2444, introduced by Sen 
ator Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado, t 
prevent the advertising of distilled liq 
ors over the radio and television. Radi 
listeners have already become nausea 
ingly familiar with the constantly reite 
ated pleas to buy such-and-such a bran 
of beer and now it threatens to be whis 
key too, not only on the radio but als 
on television. Senator Johnson’s bill 
co-sponsored by Senator Francis Case 
of South Dakota, would ‘‘prohibit th 
broadcasting over radio and television 0 
advertisements of distilled spirits fo 
beverage purposes.’’ A more generé 
bill to prohibit tranportation in inte} 
state commerce of advertisements of al 
coholic beverages — that is, in the mail 
— of any newspaper, periodical, new 
reel, photographic film or record foi 
mechanical reproduction, was rejected b: 
the Interstate and Foreign Commere 
Committee of the Senate. The Federa 
Jommunications Commission has mad 
it clear that under existing legislatioi 
it has no power to prevent such broad 
casting and can control local station 
only through the process of license r 
newal. In a letter to Senator Johnson ; 
1949, the Commission pointed out thi 
no legislation governing liquor adve 
ing over the radio and television ha 
been enacted giving consideration to re 
newal of a station’s license ‘‘the judg 
ment the Commission must make is on 
related to the overall program servic 
and the extent to which a particule 
licensee is rendering a well balanced pre 
gram service in the public interest iI 
the community which he serves.”’ It j 
evident, therefore, that if this problem 
is to be solved legislation will have to b 
enacted to give the Commission powe 
to forbid this class of advertising. Al 
ready tentative ‘‘feelers’’ are being pu 
out through furtive references to distil 
lers and brands to see what the publi 
reaction is. Letters to Senator Johnson 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25 
D.C. will help. 


Hl 


Social Security Expansion 


New legislation is in the making t 
bring 11,000,000 additional persons, in 
cluding 4 million members of the arm 
ed forces, under social security. Th 
new legislation, if enacted, will prov 
coverage for permanent and total di 
ability and increase the maximum wag 
base on which payments are made fro1 
$3600 to $4800. Services performed b 
a minister ‘“‘in the exercise of his mil 
istry’? are specifically excluded fror 
coverage in present legislation. | 
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